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A star is born 


The year is 1959, and little girls everywhere are about to fall in love 
with Barbie - the one and only ‘Teen Age Fashion Model’ 
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“jashion dolls have been with us throughout 


= history. Early wax, wood, or papier-maché 
dolls were given extensive handmade 
wardrobes by their owners. In the 19th century, 
wealthy children were given exquisite porcelain lady 
dolls from the workshops of such famous French doll 
makers as Jumeau or Bru. 
By the late 1800s, 
German doll makers such 
as Simon & Halbig and 
Armand Marseilles were 
able to produce higher- 
quality dolls at much 
lower prices. Mass- 
produced porcelain dolls 
were easily obtainable in 
the shops or from the 
newly popular mail-order 


catalogues. As _ their > 


ABOVE Brunette #1 
Ponytail Barbie doll, 
c.1959. Arched 
eyebrows, black eyes, 
deep red lips, and pale 
skin tone are the 
major features of an 


early Barbie. 
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RIGHT In the 19th 
century, only the 
wealthy could afford 
to buy French fashion 
dolls. This example 
has a kid body and 


original clothing. 
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educational value became increasingly important, so 
dolls were no longer seen as a luxury, but as a 
necessity. The concept of ‘learning through play’ had 
arrived. The dolls were also designed to be more like 
the children who played with them; it was the era of 
the French bébé or German dolly. 

World War I put an end to the German doll boom, 
but there were plenty of new companies vying to fill 
the gap. Doll manufacturers sprang up all over the 
globe: England, Japan, Italy and especially the United 
States. In addition, newer, more indestructible 

materials were readily available, 

thanks to postwar 

technology. Dolls 

made of composition 

(pulped wood or paper), 

rubber, tin and celluloid 
were all the rage. 


However, in post-World 


War II America, this trend 


changed again. Families in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s 
aii had disposable income once 
more. Young people, too, had 
purchasing power for the 
first time: the teenager was 


born. Before this era, 


childhood had ended at adulthood, with no in- 


between stage. The concept of the teenager was 


turned into a profitable marketing strategy, and doll 
manufacturers’ creations reflected it. Affordable 
‘high-heeled’ fashion dolls were produced in hard 
plastic or vinyl by Madame Alexander, Vogue and 
Ideal and sold by the thousands. Ready-to-wear 
outfits, as well as shoes, handbags and jewellery, 
could now be bought separately. However, most of 
the dolls produced at that time were not at all 
glamorous. They looked more like little 
girls’ heads on adult bodies than 
elegant icons of fashion. But the 

world of dolls was about to change. 
As history has it, Mattel toy 
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manufacturers Ruth Handler and her 
husband, Elliot, happened to be on 
holiday in Switzerland with their two 


children, Barbara and Ken, when 


they caught sight of an adult 
fashion doll in the window of a toy 
shop. ‘Lili’ was based on the sexy 
cartoon character of the same 
r ¥ name from the German 


newspaper, Bild. The Handlers 


were intrigued and bought 


acre several of the vampish 
TEEN AGE FASHION 


dolls. Lili inspired Mrs 


Handler to create an 
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American fashion doll 


with a high-fashion 
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wardrobe, which 
she named ‘Barbie’ 
after her own daughter. 


In February 1959, Barbie made 


her début at New York’s annual Toy Fair. 
Despite poor early orders from toy shops 
and department store buyers, the 117/2-inch 
doll billed as a Teen Age Fashion Model 
was soon to become a smash 


hit with girls everywhere. 
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For more than four decades, Barbie has reflected 
the fashions of her changing times 


By 1961, Barbie had 
become one of the 


hottest-selling toys 
of all time. She had an extensive wardrobe, her 
own Official fan club, a boyfriend, a car and 
fe 7 her own Dream House. She was also a _ 
merchandiser’s dream. Her image could be 
found on dozens of items, including books, 
trading cards, doll cases, lunchboxes, paper 
dolls and colouring books. 
In 1961, doll buyers were given a new 
choice when choosing a Barbie doll: hairstyle. 
Barbie dolls now came with both the standard 
te ponytail or a new short hairdo called the 
bubblecut. The Bubblecut doll proved to be so 
popular that it was produced until 1966. It is still a 
collectors’ favourite. 

Based on the popularity of the bubblecut 
hairstyle, Mattel decided to release another new doll 
in 1963 — the Fashion Queen Barbie (stock #870). 
This doll has moulded brown plastic hair and came 
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with three wigs (a blonde bubble-on-bubble hairdo, a 
red flick and a brunette pageboy) for three totally 
separate looks. She wore a strapless gold-and-white 
striped lamé bathing suit with a matching Egyptian- 
style turban, pearl earrings and white open-toed 
shoes. Her lips and nails are in shades of coral- 
pink or beige, and she has a blue plastic 
hairband tied around her moulded hair. 


In 1964, yet another hairstyle change 
took place. Barbie was treated to a 
sophisticated ponytail with a sleek lock of 
hair swept across her forehead. Swirl 
Ponytail Barbie doll (stock #0850) 
came in the same red jersey 
swimsuit as her predecessors, 

and her body > 


ABOVE Blonde #4 Ponytail 
Barbie, c.1960, wearing 
#978 Let’s Dance outfit. 
Accessories like the 
single pearl-drop 
necklace were common 
to the early outfits, but 
they were easily lost and 


expensive to replace. 
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ABOVE Sixties Bubblecut 
Barbie dolls came with 
many variations in hair 


colour and lip colour. 


BELOW Blue vinyl 
Bubblecut Barbie trunk: 


a vintage doll case 
featuring the outfit #982 
Solo in the Spotlight. 
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BELOW Titian Bendable 
Leg Barbie, c.1966, in 
#1656 Fashion Luncheon 
outfit. In spite of her 
beauty, by 1967 
standards, this doll looks 
incredibly matronly. The 
Jackie Kennedy look 
was out, and the Jean 


Shrimpton was in. 


markings are the same. The other new Barbie 
released in 1964 was quite different. Miss Barbie 
(stock #1060) was the first sleeping-eyed doll to be 
produced by Mattel. She has a moulded hard plastic 
head with an orange plastic hairband and a sleeping- 
eye mechanism. She was also the first Barbie doll to 
have bendable rubber legs. She is very hard to find in 
excellent condition, due to a chemical reaction with 
the rubber on her wigs. This causes her head to ‘melt’, 
creating grooves and scarring around her face. 
Unfortunately, most Miss Barbie dolls found today 
have this problem. 

In 1965, the Bendable Leg Barbie doll (stock 
#1070) was released. Also known as The American 
Girl, her new hairstyle consisted of a chin-length 
Dutch boy hairdo that was available in a variety of 
colours. A range of textured fibres was used at 
different times, so some dolls have silky hair, 
others coarse. Lip colours also vary, with pinks 
and corals the prevalent’ shades. 
Unfortunately, many have faded to a 
butterscotch yellow over the years. For the first 
time, the doll’s ears were not pierced. The 
markings on the doll’s buttocks are the same as 

those on the Miss Barbie doll. 

The American Girl’s hairstyle, and her 
Chanel-style suits, pillbox hats, ball gowns 
and tiny accessories, were inspired by 
former First Lady Jackie Kennedy. 

The clothes (known as ‘1600s’ 
because their stock numbers all start with 
16) are the most desirable of all vintage Barbie 
fashions for two reasons. Firstly, the quality 
surpassed anything Mattel had created in 
the past. Secondly, most outfits were only 
on the market for a year or two, so the 
1600s are much more difficult to get hold 
of. Many of the fabrics have not held up 
well and the accessories — wooden 
croquet equipment, pots and pans, 
miniature guidebooks and sexy closed-toe 
spike heel shoes — were often made for one 
outfit only and were easily lost by children 
or sucked up by a vacuum cleaner. 

By the mid 1960s, the American Girl 
looked prim and old-fashioned. Mattel 
responded to the revolutionary changes 
happening in popular culture by bringing out a 
radical product for the 1967 Toy Fair — Twist ’N 


Turn Barbie. As well as having bendable legs, her 


much more youthful look, too: slightly parted lips, 


waist swivelled backward and forwards. She had a 


RIGHT A 
Standard 
Barbie doll, 
c.1967, with 
original box in 
#1690 Studio 
Tour outfit. 
Mattel used the 
same head 


mould and 


hairstyle as the 
Twist ’N Turn doll, 
but gave her painted 
eyes and straight 
legs like the earlier , 
Ponytail and Syma ret 


Bubblecut Barbies. 


LEFT The blonde Hair Fair 


Head on a Twist ’N Turn 
Barbie in Tunic ’N Tights 
illustrates the look that 
exemplifies later Sixties 
‘mod’ style. This outfit is 
one of several never 
listed in any fashion 
booklet. It has no stock 
number, but is pictured 
in the 1968 Mattel 


catalogue. 


long, straight, shiny hair with a fringe and softer, paler 
face paint. She also had the first rooted eyelashes. 

Also released that year was the Standard Barbie 
(stock #1190). Mattel used the same head mould and 
hairstyle as the Twist ’N Turn doll, but she had 
straight legs like the older dolls and painted eyelids. 

A year later, Mattel’s first talking doll appeared. 
Talking Barbie (stock #1115) could be made to say 
one of six phrases when you pulled a string on the 
back of her neck. Her hair was styled in a ponytail on 
one side of her head, and she came wearing a bright 
pink top with matching viny! shorts. 

Barbie’s new wardrobe was inspired by 
contemporary designers such as Mary Quant and 
artists like Mondrian. These included mini skirts, bell- 
bottom jumpsuits and vinyl coats in psychedelic 
prints. The new accessories were plastic bangles, 
hoop earrings and go-go boots. Micro-minis gave way 

to the longer midi and then maxi skirts. Barbie 
acquired a taste for see-through blouses, faux- 
fur coats and thigh-high boots. She had come a 


long way from the prim, if elegant style of her 
early days. 
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The 1970s were exciting, 


if not volatile, times for 
u - Mattel Toys and its star 


product, Barbie. In the early part of the decade, 
Mattel’s research-and-development team continued 
to come up with better and more creative products. 

In 1970, Mattel produced its most ambitious doll 
yet — the Dramatic New Living Barbie. Unlike dolls in 
the past, she could not only bend her legs and twist 
her waist — she was also 100 per cent posable. Her 
arms bend at the wrists and elbows, her ankles bend 
(meaning she could wear both flat shoes and high 
heels), her head moves in all directions, and her arm 
and leg sockets rotate to enable actions 
previously impossible, such as sitting on 
horseback. Living Barbie has straight 
shoulder-length hair with a thick fringe 
and was available with blonde, dark 
brown or red hair. She has real 
rooted eyelashes and beautiful 

face paint. Her lips are usually a 
shade of orange red. 


ABOVE The suntanned 
Malibu Barbie, c.1971, 


in original outfit. 


The dolls produced in 1971 continued in the 
Same vein as those from the previous year. 
However, Mattel began a new production practice 
that is still in use today. Rather than making one 
RIGHT Busy Talking basic doll with a choice of hair colour or style and 
Barbie, c.1972, in original many different outfits, the company began to 
outfit. The doll was only produce a variety of different dolls and fewer 


available as a blonde. 


BELOW Walk Lively 
Barbie doll, c.1972. 
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outfits. In addition, the only shade of hair to be 
found was blonde. 

Since hippies were all the rage, Barbie’s current 
incarnation followed suit. Like the Dramatic New 
Living Barbie, Live Action Barbie (stock #1152) 
was fully posable. However, this time, her waist 
joint was even looser so that she could ‘dance’ 
when rocked back and forth on her stand. Available 
in blonde only, her hair was long and centre- 
parted. She wore a tie-dyed, bell-bottom suit with 
fringing worthy of any Woodstock performer. 

The next doll released in 1971 was Barbie with 
Growin’ Pretty Hair (stock #1144). Hair play was 
still an important part of fashion in the early 1970s, 
and this doll certainly exemplified it. She has a 
special long ponytail that can be lengthened by just 
tugging on it. She also had two extra hairpieces, 
flowers, ribbons and other accessories. Like the 
Live Action Barbie, she was only available in 
blonde. She came in a pink satin gown. 

Also new in 1971 was the first of the Malibu 
dolls. Obviously intended as a budget line, these 


vee  Golls came with no frills, in relatively 


plain packaging. Malibu Barbie was 
the first doll (but definitely not the 
last) to have suntanned skin, 
straight blonde hair and painted 
eyelashes. Her body is the Twist ’N 
Turn type, with identical markings, 
| but her head was made from the 
| Stacey mould. She came in a plain 
blue bathing suit with a matching 
towel and plastic sunglasses. 
Despite her simplicity, the 
Malibu Barbie doll sold 
well — in fact, well enough 
that every year since then 
Mattel has released a 
collection of less expensive 
bathing suit dolls, most 
recently the 2000 Hawaii 
_ doll line. 
‘ Even with the success 
of Malibu Barbie, Mattel 
was still trying to corner 
the market on innovative dolls. 
In 1972 the company released Walk 
Lively Barbie, a doll who could walk by 
herself; Busy Barbie, who could hold 
_, things in her posable hands; and Busy 
Talking Barbie, the talking version of 
Busy Barbie. 


Walk Lively Barbie (stock #1182) came with a 
‘Walk ’N Turn’ stand that allowed her to move her 


-arms, legs and head while being pushed. She has 


centre-parted blond hair and rooted eyelashes. She 
wore a red trouser suit with a double-wrapped beige 
belt and red square-toed shoes. 

Busy Barbie (stock #3311) has bendable wrists, 
arms and legs as well as a new hand that holds a 
variety of plastic accessories. She has long, straight 
blonde hair and painted eyelashes. She came wearing 
a trendy blue halter-neck top and a patchwork skirt. 

The talking version of this doll (stock #1195) has 
a short blonde shaggy hairdo and rooted eyelashes, 
and came with the same set of accessories. She 


wore blue satin hot pants, a red blouse and 


green plastic belt, matching red hat, and 

green lace-up boots. 
As with the talking dolls before them, the Busy 
and Talking Busy Barbie dolls were inherently 
flawed. Their arm and leg joints are exceedingly weak 
and therefore prone to breaking off with the merest 
touch. It is much easier to find these dolls in pieces 
than in good condition, and the difference in price 
will reflect this. However, as with the talking dolls, 
they can now be repaired relatively inexpensively. 


Dolls from the mid to late 1970s are often poorly 
constructed — their faces seem blank, legs tend to fall 
off, hairstyles are drab, and they are usually 
unidentifiable if found without their original outfits or 
boxes. In an effort to cut costs, cheaper materials and 
simpler designs were employed. Costly boxes made 
way for cheaper bubble packages, and outfits were 
listed by stock number only, not by name. 

This era has been relatively uncatalogued. 
However, collectors are now 

beginning to find real treasures 

among the hordes of blonde, 
tanned, painted-eye Barbie 
dolls from the _ 1970s. 
This is especially true in the 


case of the fashions from this 


period, which have gone 


mostly unnoticed for the 
past 20 years. 
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By the end of the 

1970s, Mattel had 

refocused its concept of 
the Barbie doll once again. With the dawning of a 
new decade, collectors would witness a renaissance 
of quality, beauty and purpose. Ruth Handler's 
original concept for Barbie had been that of a career 
woman, independent and financially comfortable. 
During the 1960s, career-orientated outfits had 
allowed Barbie doll owners to make her a college 
graduate, a ballerina, a nurse, a student teacher, a 
cabaret singer, and even an astronaut if they chose. 

The Barbie dolls of the 1980s were all about self- 
empowerment. Whereas an old doll could be a 
registered nurse, now she was Doctor Barbie. While 
she had once sung Solo in the Spotlight, now she was 
the leader of a rock group, the Rockers, the 
Sensations or the Beat. 

Like any other career woman of this time, Barbie 
was also health conscious and incredibly energetic. 
For recreation, the 1980s Barbie doll could do 
aerobics or go roller-skating. She might go swimming, 
camping, or take off ona 


riding holiday. The play 


possibilities were endless. ' 
Despite all her time- 


consuming __ activities, 


Barbie was as glamorous 
as ever. Dolls such as 
Dream Date Barbie and 
Golden Dream Barbie 
modelled fantasy fashions for an 
adoring public. The designer-label 
trend was not ignored, and Barbie 
once again wore couturier clothes 
inspired, and sometimes created, by top 
fashion houses. Her 1980s wardrobe 
ranged from fabulous gowns designed 
by Oscar de la Renta to the latest 
fashion jeans. The quality and design of 
her clothing improved dramatically 
during this period. 


In addition, a series of My First 


Barbie dolls was created for the younger 
child. With smoother arms and legs, and 
dressed in clothing which was easy to 
take on and off, these new dolls were 
designed to help teach children how to 
dress themselves through their play 
experiences. This particular doll design 
continues to be used in a range of Barbie 


dolls issued every year for younger girls. 
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As the theme of 
self-empowerment 
and ‘Girl Power’ 
' continued into the 1990s, Barbie kept ahead 
of the game with Mattel launching her 
career as a policewoman, firefighter, even a 
United States presidential candidate, and 
introducing leisure activities such as inline 
skating and deep sea diving. More than 
any other new line of dolls, the a 
Generation Girls — six sassy teenage 
friends — tapped into this cultural 
trend. Launched in 1999, the 
dolls’ different nationalities, 
interests and hobbies were 
conceived to reflect the social 
diversity that real girls now find 
in their own lives. An ongoing 
line today, the Generation Girls attend the 
International High School in New York and work on 
the school magazine together. Last year’s dolls include 
Barbie from Los Angeles, Ana from Mexico, Chelsie 
from London, Lara from Paris, Tori from Sydney, and 
Nichelle from New York. Each doll has her own 
interests and aspirations: Generation Girl Barbie is the 
roving reporter on the magazine and hopes to 
become a film-maker or actress. The complementary 
Generation Girl Chelsie covers environmental and 
animal welfare issues for the magazine and dreams of 
playing guitar in a band. 

The Generation Girls set doesn’t stop there. The 
latest dolls to join the line-up are Mari, a 
technology wizard, and boy doll Blaine, 
who’s a DJ in his spare time. The new 
characters underline how each 
Generation doll depicts major fashion 
and cultural trends of the day. 

Hair play dolls, too, have continued to 
be popular. In 1992 Barbie broke through 
the blondes-only barrier (a hangover 
from the 1970s) with a new line of 
Totally Hair dolls. Available with 
blonde or brunette ankle-length 
tresses, Totally Hair Barbie was 
the best-selling Barbie doll of all 
time. The hair-play heritage 
was consolidated in 1997 
with the American launch 
of the Rapunzel doll, 
which was available with 
blonde, brunette and 


red hair. Her long 


braids and completely new facial cast give her a 
fresher, more natural look synonymous with the 1990s. 
Hair play dolls are always popular with collectors 
because they may become rarities in the future — after 
all, doll’s hair does tend to suffer at the hands of 
young owners. 
And what of the 21st century Barbie _ 

doll? How is she shaping up to the new : = 


millennium? This year Barbie is flying high 
with a new job as a pilot. In a smart flying 
suit, Pilot Barbie comes with a mini- 
passport and a realistic luggage case. 
Pilot Barbie’s special airplane features 

a working intercom, so that passengers 4 
can be asked to fasten their seat belts, . 
realistic sounds at the touch of a et 4 
button, and a refreshments trolley with eS) b 
mini headphones and magazines for i. 
Barbie’s friends to enjoy. Another funky 
new doll is Jewel Girl Barbie, complete 
with trendy crop top, hipster trousers and 
stick-on jewels. Her new ‘twist’ waist 
enables her to bend and twist more 
naturally; her midriff has a soft feel which 
gently bulges when she bends and comes 
complete with a belly button! 

As always, these dolls (known as Pink 
Box dolls to collectors) are geared towards 
children’s play. But because many of them are 
still relatively plentiful, they have little value for those 
collecting as an investment. However, as many a 
collector can confirm, collections are not made for 
profit alone. Particular dolls appeal to collectors for a 
variety of reasons, whether it be a pretty face, a nice 
outfit, or a personal association. So, if you see a Pink 
Box doll you like, buy it. These dolls are not usually 
prohibitively expensive and can be just as enjoyable 
to collect as Vintage dolls (pre-1971). 
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A family affair 


ose 


Meet Barbie’s nearest and dearest — the collectable Ken, 4 
little sister Skipper and best friend Midge 


he Barbie doll has been Mattel’s star since RIGHT Doctor Ken and 


her inception in 1959. However, she hasn’t Tommy c.1998. Ken is still 


spent that time alone. Through the years, a part of Barbie’s world 

she’s had an ever-growing group of friends and after all these years. In 
family surrounding her. the 1990s, he’s emerged 

In 1961 Barbie doll’s one and only boyfriend, Ken, as something of a New 
arrived on the scene. Mattel’s research had shown Man, spending time with 


that little girls definitely wanted a male companion his baby brother Tommy, 
for Barbie. After all, the world’s most glamorous as well as with Barbie. 
fashion model needed an escort, didn’t she? The very 

first Ken doll (stock #750, also known as #1 or Fuzzy BELOW Straight-Leg 
Headed), named after the Handlers’ son, is 12 inches Skipper doll, c.1963. 


tall, has a six-piece jointed body, painted blue eyes, Little sister Skipper was 
and a flocked crewcut in either blond or brown. He available with several 
wore red bathing trunks and cork sandals, and came different hair colours. 


with a yellow towel. 
Unfortunately, because the hair flocking 
came off in water, many Ken dolls were bald 
before their time. This prompted the 
company to release him the following year 
with moulded and painted hair instead, 
blond or brown. The second issue, #2 
Ken, wore red bathing trunks, a red-and- 
white candy-striped beach jacket, and 
cork sandals. He also had a well- 
tailored college-style wardrobe to 
match his all-American good looks. 
Now that Barbie had a boyfriend, 
she needed a best friend to talk about 
him with, not to mention someone to 
share clothes and adventures. Midge 
(stock #860) filled this need in 1963. 
She has blue painted eyes, freckles, 
and a perky flicked hairstyle that 
came in either blonde, brunette or 
titian. Her straight-legged body and 
markings are the same as the 
Fashion Queen Barbie doll. She 
wore a two-tone, two-piece jersey 
swimsuit that complemented 
her hair colour: blue for 
blonde, red and pink for 


brunette, and lime and orange 
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for titian. The ‘best friend’ concept had been used 


before by other doll companies: this gave a child a 
second doll of the same size and shape to share 
clothing. Midge had no clothes of her own, but she 
could help herself from Barbie’s already burgeoning 
wardrobe. There are two harder-to-find variations of 
the straight-legged Midge: one has painted teeth, the 
other lacks freckles. 

In 1964 Midge gained a boyfriend, Allan (stock 
#1000), who was also Ken’s friend. He could wear all 
Ken’s clothes. Allan, who has brown painted eyes and 
painted, moulded auburn hair, wore blue swimming 
trunks; a blue, red and green striped beach jacket; and 
cork sandals. 

That same year, Barbie’s little sister, Skipper 
(stock #0950), was released. She was 9 inches tall, 


with a six-piece jointed, straight-legged body, blue 
painted eyes, and long silky hair that came in various 
shades of blonde, brown and red. Her outfit 
comprised a red cotton one-piece sailor suit, red 
plastic flat shoes and a brass headband. 

In 1966, Mattel issued Barbie’s ‘mod’ern’ cousin, 
Francie. This 11/-inch teenage doll was given a less 
shapely figure, just the right size to wear all the mod 
fashions then in vogue. Francie came in a straight- 
legged version (stock #1140) with blonde or brown 
hair and brown painted eyes, and a bendable-legged 
version (#1130) with real rooted eyelashes. 

The following year, Francie went Twist ’N Turn 
(stock #1170) as well. She was available with blonde 
or brown hair and rooted eyelashes. Mattel also 
issued a black doll using the Francie mould called 
Coloured Francie (stock #1100). While quite 
beautiful, this doll did not sell well. Because of her 
rarity, Coloured Francie is now one of the more 
sought-after dolls among vintage Barbie collectors, 
who often refer to the doll as ‘Black Francie’. 

These days, collectors still look out for Barbie's 
friends and particularly her family — sister Skipper has 
been joined by Stacie and baby sister Shelly. 
Slumber Party Skipper with cool nightie, slippers 
and dressing gown is the latest craze. And don’t forget 


Barbie’s pets — dogs are 


still her favourites. She 
now has an Afghan 

hound, Lacey, who 
® has long, silky 
B blonde hair just 


} like her owner. 
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The collectable world of Bahl 


Designer looks 


Customised for limited Collector Editions and given 
couture chic, Barbie reflects catwalk style 


~~hroughout her lifetime, Barbie has been a RIGHT Bob Mackie’s 
cultural barometer. So it was that, in 1999, Neptune Fantasy Barbie, 
Mattel created a special limited edition doll in c.1992, is a stunning 
celebration of Barbie’s 40th Anniversary — Aquamarine example of the 
Barbie. An elegant doll dressed in a satin gown the designer’s theatricality. 
colour of her birthstone, Aquamarine Barbie is just one 
of the latest in a line of Collector Edition dolls that 
began in 1980. 
Aimed primarily at the adult collecting 
market and designed to be displayed, Collector 


Edition dolls are made in small quantities and 
can sell out quickly, making them much sought 
after by collectors. Each doll comes in detailed 
packaging that serves as a showcase, with an 
official Certificate of Authenticity. The dolls fall 
mainly into six themes: Dolls of the World; Great 


Eras Collection; Happy Holidays; Hollywood 
Legends; Children’s Collection (fairytale 


characters); and Classic Ballet Collection (depicting 
principal characters). The dolls are designed with 
minute attention to quality and detail and wear 
superb outfits; their ensembles are often hand-sewn BELOW LEFT 1960s Barbie, 
and hand-beaded and their face paint and hairstyles c.2000, is sixth in the 
carefully created. Couture designers who have created Great Fashions of the 
chic outfits for Collector Edition Barbies include Bob 20th Century Collector 
Mackie, Oscar de la Renta and Vera Wang. Edition. White cap, 
Mattel introduced its first Collector go-go boots and aaa aw \ 
Edition in 1980 in the USA — the Dolls of fishnets complete her In November 1988, the first line of Christmas- 
the World range. The first three dolls ultra-hip look. themed Collector Edition dolls called Happy Holidays 
of the series — Parisian, Royal and was made. Dressed in red tulle with gold accents, the 


Italian — were very well-made, RIGHT Second in a doll was wildly popular, leaving a disappointed public 


wonderfully dressed dolls. series commemorating clamouring for more. By the following year, collectors 


Their boxes had related __ the life of Elvis Presley, were willing to pay close to five times its original value. 
cardboard cutouts and __ this Collector Edition Currently, the market value is 20 times higher. The 
little stories about life in doll, c.2000, highlights series ended in 1999 with the release of Millennium 

their respective countries, the singer’s service in the Princess Barbie. 

including instructions on US Army. Every detail The much heralded 1993 Collector Edition was 

how to say ‘hello’ and ‘goodbye’ in has been carefully Great Eras Barbie, a collection of dolls modelling 
their native tongues. Every year reproduced, including historical costumes. The first two releases in the series 
since, at least one new doll has his platoon patches, were the Gibson Girl, dressed in blue moiré, and the 
been added to the series, badges and ID tags. 1920s Flapper, a vision in gold and white. Following 
which now numbers over 40. their success, in the late 1990s Mattel launched 
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Fashions of the 20th Century. Historical accuracy is of 
the utmost importance in dolls ranging from the 1910 
Promenade in the Park to the iatest in the series, Nifty 
Fifties Barbie and 1960s Barbie. 

Hollywood Legends, launched in 1995, is a 
Collector Edition that reflects the huge popularity of 
vintage movies. Mattel began by creating four different 
Barbie dolls and one Ken doll depicted in costumes 
from the epic Gone With The Wind. The most popular 
series so far has been the dolls based on characters 
from The Wizard of Oz — Dorothy now fetches five 
times her original price. More recently, Mattel has 
begun to produce a separate line of celebrity dolls not 


related to Barbie at all, such as Elizabeth Taylor, Elvis 


Presley and Audrey Hepburn, letting their sense of 


style live on. 


To celebrate Barbie’s 40th Anniversary last year, leading fashion designers were invited to take part in the 

Art of Barbie exhibition. They were each given the challenge of creating a unique look for Barbie to raise money 
for The Elton John AIDS Foundation. Many, including Palomo Picasso, Jasper Conran, Patrick Cox and Katherine 
Hamnett, were inspired by Barbie’s glamorous image down the decades. Each doll is a celebration of Barbie's 
wide-ranging appeal and continuing collectability. The full collection of over 50 images can be seen in the 
full-colour book, The Art of Barbie (published by Vision On, £20). 
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The collectable world of Pranbie 


Collecting 


hen starting a collection of Barbie dolls, it 

really comes down to what you like and 

what you have to spend. The best strategy 
is to focus on one or two areas you think might inter- 
est you. Do you like vintage dolls or new ones? Is 
Barbie your favourite or is Skipper? Some enthusiasts 
base their collections on specific themes like music or 
careers; others prefer Collector Edition dolls or the 
current Pink Box range. 

Once you’ve made a choice on collection 
content, the next three things to consider are: 
condition, condition, and condition. Dolls and 
other items range from never removed from 
box (commonly known as ‘NRFB’) to totally 
mutilated (commonly known as ‘trash’ or ‘junk’). 

Some collectors want their dolls and fash- 
ions unflawed, preferably never taken 
out of the original packaging. This 
guarantees both completeness and 
authenticity. Never-removed-from- 
items, 


box or  mint-in-box 


however, will always com- 
mand the highest prices. — 
Other collectors tend to 
prefer things that have been played 
with because it proves they have 
been ‘well-loved’. Also, played- 
with dolls and clothing are what 
‘fixer-uppers’ live for — there is 
great satisfaction in restoring a car- 
boot-sale find to its original beauty. 
Some people enjoy the thrill of 
the hunt when it comes to putting 
together clothing and accessories. This takes 
a lot of time and effort — but it often pays off. 
Flawed items are more easily found, usually at 
bargain prices. | 
For new collectors, research is essential, 
comes to 


especially when _ it collecting 


vintage items. Before you spend anything, send 
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for dealers’ sales lists, check advertisements, compare 
prices and talk to other collectors. If there is a Barbie 
doll club in your area, attend a few meetings. If you 


have a computer, visit Barbie websites. 


Shopping at doll fairs 
At a doll fair, you are entitled to ask questions about 
the merchandise. The item should have both the price 
and any information, such as repairs, clearly marked 
on it. If a doll is loose, you can undress her to 
check for markings or flaws such as 
missing fingers or discolouration. The 
same applies to checking loose clothing. 
However, ask the dealer before you open 
. anything. If you are unhappy with what you find, 
you are under no obligation to buy. 
Once you decide to buy a particular 
doll or outfit, you can ask for a dis- 
count. Some dealers will make you 
an offer, others will say their prices 
are ‘firm’. If the latter is the case, 
don't argue the point. If the offer is not 
to your liking, you have the right to 
refuse it. And don’t forget to shop 
around. Dealers don’t have time to 
check competitors’ prices on similar 
merchandise, so you could find 


yourself a bargain. 


Shopping by mail order 
Mail order sales are a little trickier 
because, in most cases, the customer is 
buying unseen merchandise. With newer 
or never-removed-from-box items, this is not a 

problem because both parties know exactly what 
is being offered. Loose or vintage merchandise is 
more difficult, especially when it comes to grad- 
ing the overall condition of the item. What is 
‘mint’ condition to one person may be ‘fair to good’ 


to another. It is standard procedure for the dealer to 


From buying at doll shows to 
browsing the web, expert tips 
on creating a Barbie collection 


and caring 


BELOW Barbie Fan Club 


Magazine and Barbie 


Talk Magazine from ly 
the 1960s. £ 


LEFT Brunette #1 Barbie, 
c.1959, in #964 Gay 


Parisienne outfit. 


RIGHT Barbie as 
Snowflake in The 
Nutcracker ballet, 
c.2000. Fourth in the 
Classic Ballet series, 
Barbie wears a white 
satin, blue tulle tutu 


and blue pointe shoes. 


grant the buyer a five- to seven-day return guarantee 
after receipt of postage or shipment. This way, if you 
receive something that doesn’t live up to your expec- 
tations, you can return it and get your money back. 
(This does not include the cost of postage or shipping, 
though.) Always call or e-mail the dealer first. Some 
will not accept returned merchandise if they haven't 
received notification. 

Word of mouth is an excellent way of getting 
dealer recommendations. Also check past issues of 
magazines or newspapers to see whether dealers have 
advertised over a long period of time. Longevity is a 


good indicator of satisfied customers. 


Shopping online 

Shopping online is a great deal like mail order because, 
again, the merchandise is bought unseen. However, it 
becomes even trickier because, in most cases, you're 
really not sure who the person behind the screen name 
is. You need to find out as much as possible about the 


person you're dealing with before any transactions are 


completed. This is not as difficult as it sounds. If >» 


LEFT Audrey Hepburn, 
c.1999, is one of 
several new celebrity 
Collector Edition dolls, 
seen here playing the 
part of Holly Golightly in 
Breakfast At Tiffanys. 
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ABOVE Millennium 
Princess Barbie, c.1999, 
ended the series of 
Collector Edition Happy 
Holidays dolls. 


BELOW Barbie Sings! 


record set from 1961. 


MALIN Te 


you've contacted a seller through an online forum 
(such as the various Barbie Message Boards on AOL — 
America Online), you can get references from other 
people who post there. Always make sure you get the 
real name, phone number and address of the seller so 
you can contact them if necessary. 

As with mail order transactions, you should make 
sure that a. goods return policy has been established 
because, again, what looks ‘mint’ to one person may 
be ‘junk’ to another. And make sure you insist that the 
package is insured for its full retail value just in case 


the contents are damaged in transit or never arrive. 


Shopping at auctions 

Look out for specialist doll sales at auction houses, 
such as Christie’s (South Kensington) “TV Generation’ 
sale. This annual sale takes place in July and has over 
130 lots of assorted cult toys and dolls from the 50s, 
60s and 70s. Items for sale go on view the day before 
so that potential buyers can see what’s going under the 
hammer. This is a great way to buy vintage dolls and 
outfits to add to your collection. 

Online auctions are available through an auction 
service such as eBay or QXL. Unlike the traditional 
methods of buying, you have to register yourself as a 
bidder on the service, and then place your bids on the 
items you desire. Online auctions are a lot of fun to 
participate in but they are not without problems. 

First of all, make sure you read all the rules and 
regulations which apply not only to buyers but also to 
sellers. Knowing the parameters will be to your 
advantage. Secondly, before you start placing bids, try 
to follow the buying and selling going on. Some of the 
online auction services even have practise areas so 
you can get a feel for things before you start. 

As with online selling, it’s important to check out 
who the seller is before you initiate any transactions. 


Most auction services will allow you to look up the 
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ABOVE Bendable Leg 
Allan doll, c.1965, with 
Blonde #2 Ken, c.1962. 


BELOW Dream Date 
Barbie, c.1983 in original 
outfit. (Doll courtesy of 


Gene Foote.) 


created by Mattel. 


BARBIE BARED 


: e Barbie graduated from Willow High School at 17 along with her best friends, 

| ‘Ken’ Carson and ‘Midge’ Hadley. 

| e Barbie has a menagerie of over 38 pets including 17 dogs, 11 horses, 5 cats, a 
: parrot, a chimpanzee, a panda, a lion cub, a giraffe and a zebra. 

| e Barbie’s careers have included surgeon, gymnast, vet, navy officer, dentist, life 
guard, fashion editor and ballerina. 

| e Over one billion Barbie dolls have been sold since 1959. 


_ @ Every year around 150 new Barbie dolls, including friends and family, are 


Each year Barbie has 120 new outfits designed for her. 


seller’s name, e-mail address, and any feedback they 
may have accumulated from prior sales, both good 
and bad. This means you can contact the seller with 


any questions prior to the auction. 


Cleaning and restoring dolls 

There is no perfect way to restore Barbie dolls. The 
following methods are based on recommendations 
from collectors and trial-and-error experimentation. If 
your doll is precious, test the cleaning method on a 
less valuable doll first. 

To begin with, you can soak your doll in a bowl 
filled with a mild liquid detergent and warm water. 
This will loosen the dirt. Synthetic scourers are excep- 
tionally good at removing grime because they don’t 
scratch or take off face paint. For really filthy dolls, car 
cleaner/degreasers, such as Castrol Super Clean, work 
wonders without taking off face or nail paint. Read the 
instructions carefully and wear latex gloves when 
using such products. 

Ink stains can be removed by using over-the- 
counter acne products such as Clearasil or Oxy-10 
blemish cream. The vanishing formula works best. 
Apply a thick coat directly on the stain and then place 
the doll in strong sunlight. Over the course of the next 
few days, check the spot and reapply the cream until 
the ink disappears. However, this should not be used 
on face paint, which can fade. 

Doll hair can be washed in the same way as your 
own; a mild shampoo followed by a conditioner. Leave 
conditioner on badly matted hair for a longer period of 
time. After rinsing, gently comb out all knots and 
tangles with a fine-toothed comb. Commercial hair 
gels or mousses can be applied to aid in setting. Use 
pipe cleaners, toothpicks, or Barbie doll-sized curlers 
to set hairstyles. 

To restore lips, eyebrows, and other face paint 
requires a lot of practise and control. Unless you are 


experienced, it is not advisable to try this at home. 


Many older dolls have been ruined by unskilled >» 
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restorers using the wrong materials. Nothing but 
water-based liquid acrylic paint should ever be used. 
There are a number of proficient people who under- 
take Barbie doll repairs and repainting for a nominal 
fee. Ask other collectors for recommendations or 


check doll magazines for further information. 


Restoring clothing and accessories 

The first rule of thumb is to treat Barbie clothing in the 
Same manner you would your own, with one impor- 
tant exception — don’t put them in the washing 
machine. Most cotton fabrics can be handwashed in 
regular laundry detergent. Test garments for colour- 
fastness before immersing them completely. 

For hard-to-remove stains, apply a mixture of one 
part lemon juice concentrate and one part white vine- 
gar. Place the garment in strong sunlight and reapply 
liquid as needed. Rewash in mild detergent and rinse. 
This method may take a few days to a few weeks, 
depending on the severity of the stain. 

Yellowed wedding gowns and other white 
dresses made from delicate fabrics can be whitened 
using denture cleaning tablets. Place the garment 
in a flat glass dish and cover it with warm 
water. Drop one or two white denture cleaning 
tablets (such as Steradent) into the container and 
allow them to dissolve completely (this takes approxi- 
mately 10 minutes). Then turn the garment over and 
repeat the process. Rinse, place on Barbie doll-sized 
hangers, or short lengths of dowel, and leave to dry 
naturally. To clean other clothing made of fine fabrics 
(and especially vintage evening gowns), ask the advice 
of your local dry cleaners. | 

Use fine threads, thin needles, and original zips or 
poppers when repairing clothing. If a garment is 
beyond repair, the poppers, buttons, zips, or trims can 
be salvaged for this purpose. 
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ABOVE A bevy of brunette 


beauties; Hair Fair Barbie 
head, 1967 Twist ’N Turn 
Barbie doll and 1986 
Talking Barbie doll. 


ABOVE Generation Girl 
Barbie, c.1999, one of a 


group of teenage friends. 


STYLE FILE — 


| Prices for Pink Box Barbie dolls start at £3.99 fora 


There are three main types of Barbie collections: 


Vintage Barbie, Collector Editions and Pink Box 


Barbie. Some collectors specialise in one area only, 


others span all three. 


e Vintage - these are Barbie dolls, outfits and 


accessories produced between 1959 and 1971. 


Prices can soar into the thousands for a rare doll; a 


1959 #1 Barbie, for example, dressed in her black 


and white zebra striped bathing suit and in her origi- 


nal packaging, could fetch up to £4,000. 


e Collector Edition — these are limited edition 


Barbie dolls created for the adult market. The first 


Collector Edition, Dolls of the World, was produced 


in 1980 and has been joined by Great Eras, Happy 


Holidays, Children’s Classics, Classic Ballet 


Collection, Vintage Reproductions and Hollywood 


Legends. New Collector Edition doll prices start at 


around £20, available from toy stores such as Toys R 
Us and Hamleys, and department stores such as 
Harrods. Harrods and Hamleys both sell from their 
websites, for those who cannot get to London. 

e Pink Box Barbie - the current series of dolls 
made for children, widely available in the shops. 


basic swimsuit doll. 
And, of course, it’s always useful to understand 
commonly used collectors’ jargon: 
e NRFB (never removed from box) — means the doll 
or outfit is still in-its original box or sewn onto its 
original card with all packaging intact. 
e MIB (mint in box) - means the doll or outfit is in 
pristine condition and has its original box, but it may 
have been taken out of its packaging at some point. 
Keeping dolls in their boxes helps maintain their 
value. Some collectors actually buy two of each 
doll, so that they can keep one, unopened in its 
box, in mint condition. : 


FIND OUT MORE 


For stockist information call: 


The Mattel Consumer Affairs Dept. 
on 01628 500 303 
For more information on collecting contact: 
The Fashion Doll Collectors’ Club of Great 
Britain, PO Box 228, Brentford, Middx TW8 OUU; 
Christie’s, South Kensington, tel 020 7581 7611 


or go to the following websites: 


® www.barbie.com 


e www.hamleys.com 


e www.harrods.com 


e www.christies.com 
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Three FREE issues 


when you subscribe to BBC Homes & Antiques 


Enjoy the convenience of 
H&A delivered to your home 


F ov 


e Sparkling silver & 
Oo we ioe gifts e¢ Katie 
's 


SAVE 25% 


subscribe to H&A today for one year and 
you'll receive 12 issues for the price of 
nine — a saving of over £8 against the full 
subscription rate of £32.40. 

Or subscribe for two years and you’ll be 
sent 25 issues for the price of 18-a 
saving of £18.90. 


BENEFITS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
® FREE delivery to your home 


® You'll avoid price increases over the 
next 12 months 
® Save up to 76pP on every sony of H&A 


Please tick here wshtoparicinate, == | )3= CREDIT-CARD HOTLINE 
secre se Bonz Skingooune Keneweseor” =| © 01795 414713 
i Do you buy. Radio Times? tick box) o ce. : a Mon-Fri Yam-5.30pm, quoting HAP1000 


yes, how often? Regularly Occasionally Xmas only. 


Offer closes Oct 31, 2000. For enquiries call 01795 414743 


